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122 Reviews of Books 

The Papers of Thomas Ruffin. Collected and Edited by J. G. de 
Roulhac Hamilton, Alumni Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Volume II. [Publications of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission.] (Raleigh: the Com- 
mission. 1918. Pp. xv, 625.) 

The idea of the republican system is fast becoming obsolete, and we 
are rapidly drifting into a pure democracy — and it is a melancholy reflec- 
tion that the proposed change will leave property without Guarantees 
and without defence against legislative encroachment — and place the 
Govt, of N. C. in closer approximation to a sheer democracy than that of 
any of her sister States (II. 562). 

Thus spoke good Weldon Edwards, Nathaniel Macon's hand-picked 
successor in Congress. It was the year 1857 when the Northwest was 
compelling Douglas to put on more democratic political clothes or yield 
the baton to plain A. Lincoln; the year when North Carolina seemed 
about to apply various democratic devices which would leave the accu- 
mulated wealth of the community at the mercy of majorities. That was 
a sad outlook to this good friend of Judge Ruffin three years before the 
Civil War. 

Of equal interest to the historian will be the joyous letter of Paul 
Cameron, another friend of the famous chief justice of North Caro- 
lina, who, although more than comfortable in his handsome mansion at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, had run off to Tunica county, Mississippi, and 
made a good investment. He wrote March 21, 1857: 

My overseer Jeter a man about 28 full of energy and quite equal as 
far as I can yet judge to his position says that he has never had such a 
time in laying up and burning, the heavy rains having brought down so 
much of the belted timber. Will put 300 to crop — 100 acres in cotton 
and 200 in Corn — and from this expect to gather 100 bales of cotton 
[worth $5,000 as the market then stood] — 10,000 bushels of corn, as 
yet only 35 slaves on the place of whom 28 are out hands (II. 549-550). 

From the rest of the letter one might assume that Paul Cameron of 
Raleigh was making a good thing indeed of his new plantation. Perhaps 
he was making better progress than Stephen A. Douglas of Chicago who 
controlled a plantation in the same region on which there were supposed 
to be a hundred slaves. And there were Paul Camerons all over the 
upper South. One day some keen student will use materials like this 
excellent book of Professor Hamilton's and the various county records 
to show the interesting fact of Middle State and Northern ownership of 
slaves and plantations in the lower South. 

These quotations must serve to show what sort of letters Professor 
Hamilton and Mr. R. D. W. Connor are printing in their Publications. 
As I pointed out in the review of the former volume of this series, it is 
a most "delightful" group of choice North Carolinians to whom the 
student is introduced in this correspondence of Chief Justice Thomas 
Ruffin. The Devereux, the Battles, the Hoopers, Crudups, Roulhacs, 
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Brodnaxes, and a score of others represent the men whose word counted 
in their state for twenty-five years. Besides the many real pictures of 
these representative men and fine aristocrats whom it must have been a 
delight to meet and sit beside in the Episcopal church — the best club in 
the old commonwealth — we have glimpses of much of the life of the 
time, with here and there a touch of national politics, as when the re- 
doubtable Roger Pryor proposed Ruffin for the presidency (II. 512) 
in 1856. William E. Dodd. 

The Era of the Civil War, 1848-1870. By Arthur Charles Cole, 
University of Illinois. [Centennial History of Illinois, vol. III.] 
(Springfield: Illinois Centennial Commission. 191 9. Pp. 499- 
$2.00.) 

This volume maintains the high standard set for this worthy series 
on Illinois history. It offers to students and readers a history of varied 
aspects in the life of the state for the period named. It deals not only 
with politics, elections, and public men, but with agriculture, society, 
churches, schools, industry, banking, the press, religion, morality, and 
amusements. The volume covers the field of historical inquiry, present- 
ing a reasonable and very interesting history of the life of the people of 
Illinois. The period is a notable one in American history, and the 
volume shows due regard for the outstanding features of that history, 
in which Illinois played a very important part. Themes like the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, the origin of the Republican party, the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, the election of i860, are well related to the common history of 
the country. The notable public men of Illinois in this period, men of 
national standing and importance like Lincoln, Douglas, Trumbull, 
Yates, Oglesby, Palmer, Herndon, Lovejoy, Wentworth, Koerner, Mc- 
Clernand, Logan, Grant, Medill, and others, are brought into view, with 
facts and estimates that enable one to measure their historic importance. 
For these reasons, as well as for its social and industrial aspects, the 
volume will be valued highly by all students of general American history. 

The author notices first the passing of the frontier and the coming 
of the railroads. It is difficult for us to remember that in 1848 Chicago 
had not yet been connected to the east by rail, and that Illinois was still 
in the stage of the prairie mud road, the prairie schooner, the river 
steamboat, and the stage-coach. These conditions are vividly reflected 
from the correspondence, statutes, and newspaper sources of that day. 
The politics of Illinois in the decade before the war present great 
themes, in the struggles of Lincoln and Douglas, the Lecompton ques- 
tion, and the forces and influences in this typical western state which 
elevated Lincoln to the presidency. The author shows in an interesting 
way how, in the Lecompton struggle, the Illinois Republicans, while 
resenting the eastern support of Douglas voiced by Greeley, themselves 
sought to encourage Douglas just enough to promote the split in the 
Democratic party, to " make it wider, deeper, and hotter ", as Herndon 



